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THIS address does not presume to present the subject of 
theological education in its fullness, whether of theory or of 
practice ; it can touch simply upon somewhat bald outlines. While 
this is so, time must nevertheless give place in fair measure to the 
need of depicting the plan as a whole, and to permit us at least to 
touch upon all the main branches involved. 

At the outset, we must anticipate the charge of pure ideality, 
which will doubtless be alleged. We would prevent it with the 
antithesis that there is no practical endeavor or experience worth the 
name, or deserving the least cultivation, which is not founded upon 
a spiritual ideal, and which is not in itself the substantiation of 
just that spiritual ideal. We must also briefly forestall the cry, 
" Oh, this will take ages and a mint of money to realize ! " with 
another antithesis : the kingdom of God was in no hurry ; it had 
its slow years; it had its cataclysmal changes too; its epochs of 
sudden transformations ; the wealth of heaven has already been ex- 
pended upon its progress, but it has not even yet attained its crown. 

It is our business to have right ideas, and then to work them 
out patiently and toilfully ; if the aim be correct, we can be sure of 
the divine anticipations and the unfailing help. While we therefore 
hold that ideality affords the true pattern, let it be observed that 
there is no purpose to begin with the goal and suddenly to round up 
the plan, but to make our start only from what is available and 
within reach. Let us not be misrepresented. We are not grasping 
after the future by any other means than are at hand. We are not 
building air-castles, but content ourselves with erecting plain store- 
cities out of such brick, with or without straw, as we can find ; but 
all our building shall be with a view to fulfilling our ideal architect- 
ure on rigid foundations, with severest and set lines, and no further 



and no higher than our means may allow. Indeed, we may say, that 
for all the years in which the scheme has been seeking expression, 
this, and no other, has been the thought ; nevertheless, we insist, the 
ideal should always be held forth, inspected, patterned after, kept in 
earnest recollection, and the present progress 'be always in process of 
judgment by the ultimate scope. And when we speak of a scheme, 
it is not something new or novel that we would unfold, but rather a 
resetting of aged experiences, and a restatement of the original 
thought of the founders, in forming the Constitution of the Pastoral 
Union : 

" The object of this Union shall be the promotion of ministerial intercourse, 
fellowship, and pastoral usefulness, the promotion of revivals of religion, the de- 
fense of evangelical truth against prevailing errors in doctrine or in practice, and 
the raising up of sound and faithful ministers for the supply of the churches." 

Before proceeding to the discussion proper to this occasion, it 
behooves us all, and especially the speaker, to recognize the vicarious 
services of that venerable servant of God whom we all delight to 
honor, to whose large hope and fixed faith, under his Heavenly 
Father, we owe these solid walls and these spiritual auspices ; a man 
who, with all his remarkable gifts, has condescended to every form of 
detail, that nothing might suffer in the orderly growth of the institu- 
tion ; who has entered into the personality of its graduates in such 
wise that all who think of the Seminary, think of him as its life, as 
the first in its entire history and the first in their love ; who, by a 
patient fidelity and serene trust, has watched over it with undimmed 
eye and assured smile in dark hours, and enjoyed with like even 
temper its brighter days; who has, in every alternation, in every viciss- 
itude, recognized the divine love keeping the organization for future 
and nobler efficiency. Have not his rare virtues left their stamp upon 
our hearts indelibly and upon the most hidden pulse of the institutional 
life ? The name of the venerable Dr. Thompson is a synonym for the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. We mention them in the same 
breath. Age has not found him old, and all the shifting discussions 
of our tumultuous time have yielded him their fruit, bitter and sweet, 
but only to confirm him in the unchangeable truth of his Christ. 

O Lord, spare unto us Thy servant; gladden his ripest and 
golden days with answers to his inwrought prayers ; grant unto him 
the enjoyment of the completion of his work of faith, and labor of 
love, and patience of hope, in our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 
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In approaching the theory of our subject, our first tenet is : 
I. The absolute supremacy of Christ's views of God and the 
universe, man apd the world. "A truism," you will say ; but where 
is there even a partial exhibition of its recognition theoretically or as 
a fact ? Is not the scientist's view of the universe deemed of higher 
moment ? Are not the critic's notion of literature and the philolo- 
gian's hypothesis of language placed above the attitude of our Lord 
with respect to all of these ? In the process of secularization, has 
not science been deified? Has not literature its gods, its temple, 
its ritual? Have not speculative chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
" opposed and exalted themselves against all that is called God or 
that is worshiped, so that they sit in the temple of God, setting them- 
selves forth as God? " Has not art clothed her aesthetic qualities in 
seeming garments of essential light? As veiled in transcendental 
mystery, and as an end in herself, has she not been presented to the 
homage of her devotees ? Have not the very industries and 
mechanisms of the world become the combatants of the Supreme 
Unity and cast off all subordination to the spiritual, proclaiming in 
their secularism the independence of the corporeal and the sensuous ? 
Have they not asserted the liberty, equality, and fraternity of textiles 
and wheels, silver and gold, over against the sovereignty of the Spirit ? 
Is not the battle-cry of the entire Titanic war which the sciences, 
the arts, and literature wage that they will displace the Christ from 
his throne ; from his absolute rule over sun, moon, and stars, and the 
productivities of men, and thrust him from the heights of his natural 
and mediatorial kingdom, in order that they may escape from the 
divine and moral ends of all things created ? This is the outcome of 
the secularizing process. This is the spirit of the world arrayed 
against the Spirit of Christ. Is the Christian to fall in with the 
temper and idolatry of such a tendency ? Are we to surrender our 
prerogatives in Christ to this panoplied and pompous claim of 
rationalism? Yet, in the right adjustment of this conflict is the 
starting-point from which all research, all education, the entire future 
of a true history of the world, must proceed. Here, we believe, is 
the beginning of the restoration, not only to assert but to build upon 
the conviction that Christ's view of God and the universe, of man 
and the world, is the true one. It becomes the duty and function of 
the Christian to declare this with boldness and certainty ; to make it 
the initiative of his science, of his literature, of his art, of his enter- 
prise, of his politics, of every sphere of his culture. Christ regnant 
is the concept and substance of all things ; and this we set forth as 



our starting-point, as the truth for which we stand, for which we will 
labor in the circles of inquiry, and education, and publication. 

It ought to seem impossible for the Christian to take any lower 
ground. It has been a debasing slavery into which the church has 
allowed herself to be dragged, in trying to adapt herself to the litera- 
ture and art of the natural man ; bowing down to the world-gods in 
her effort to graft naturalism, classicism, and romanticism upon the 
Christian stock ; striving to regard them as, per se, wholesome and 
pure products ; seeking, through speculative and unscientific expedi- 
ents, — especially through the adoption of accommodating principles, 
— to make herself comprehensive enough to embrace all this alien 
brood under her wing. Thus she has destroyed her proper and 
legitimate headship ; sometimes in pure fear of Mephistopheles, 
sometimes herself captivated by the sensuous, she has allowed the 
world-spirit to reign over her and mold her thought and service as to 
God and man. The natural man may yield his fruit in all freedom, 
but his fruit ought not to be baptized as Christian, unless it agree 
with the absolute and final teaching of Christ. The true church 
must have her own canons of art, literature, philosophy, science, 
based on her Lord's supreme doctrine and ethics. 

The revolution formally inaugurated for natural science by 
Bacon, for philosophy by Descartes, by which these pursuits have 
been liberated from a wrongful thrall to scholasticism, while well 
intended, was made too broad, by losing sight of the true position of 
these studies as not handmaidens, but genuine branches of theology, 
arid has resulted in the utter estrangement and independence of all 
divisions of human learning from their proper divine and ethical 
relation. They have become, therefore, helpful to doubt and dark- 
ness, and have made themselves aliens from the commonwealth of 
which they ought to be worthiest citizens. For their emancipation 
from this equally unjust bondage we desire to labor ; but that restora- 
tion cannot be effected in a day or a century ; it has taken over two 
hundred years to foster the intense antagonism. We can hardly 
expect that the truth in this mjjitter will regain its ground any more 
rapidly than the kingdom of God itself may advance, and yet the 
practical recognition of Christ's claim will itself be a powerful motor 
in forwarding that universal right. Should we fail in attaining the 
controlling machinery ourselves, we can at least proclaim the battle 
for the principle, and press it upon academic research and educa- 
tional institutions. 

Nor is there any desire to return to physical restraints upon the 



freedom of the natural man, in expressing himself after his world-spirit, 
after his unchastened pride, his naturalism and rationalism, his broken 
moral sense ; we would meet him only in the free conflict of ideas, 
with the counter-claim of Christ, and by the consolidation of Christian 
forces maintain intact the representative position of the real church 
with regard to natural science and philosophy. Just the use of such 
forceful means by church and state in their unholy alliance, was the 
occasion of the secularity which has befallen all study; it was 
because of index, inquisition, imprisonment and stake, the entire 
want of recognition of the right and responsibility of private judg- 
ment, that the unhappy alienation took place ; it was because of the 
false mechanical forms which tyrannized over art, literature, and 
science, that these sought, in long and weary battle and through 
heroic martyrdoms, their just deliverance from such baleful shackles. 
With that fullest rational and moral liberty we sympathize, and from 
its evolution we purpose to learn much, and of its fruit to use much. 
Alas, that it went to an atheistic extreme ; therefore we cannot make 
it our head and leader; we cannot yield our vantage ground in 
Christ, so as to embrace material, sensual, and realistic platforms, or 
so broaden the illumination of the spirit as to enter upon any sort of 
culture worship. 

II. The second proposition is, that theology is the absolute 
head of all sciences. By theology we do not mean simply the 
biblically revealed range of truth, but all truth. Science is not a 
basis of classification ; philosophy is not ; literature is not ; art is 
not ; bibliography is not ; and for the best of reasons, none is the 
beginning, none is the end. Theology, as the science of God, is such 
a basis of classification, for God is the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of all things. Theology concerns itself — (i) with the unknown; 
(2) with cosmology or the revelation of God in the universe of 
matter and spirit ; (3) with apocalyptics or the revelation of his will 
in the Bible by speech and history. This latter is the corrective of 
cosmology, and the preparation for our future intuitions in what is 
yet undisclosed of God. All that mathematics, or astronomy, or 
chemistry, or geology, or history, or psychology, may yield of states 
and methods of being, are actual illustrations of God's mind and will, 
God's ideas and acts as well as of his attributes. In their sphere, 
laws of chemistry, laws of numbers, laws of stars, laws of organic or 
inorganic substances, are the expression of the thought and volition of 
God just as much as they reflect his characteristics of terribleness or 
of righteousness or of love. The inductions of psychology are just 
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as clear indications of the absolute constitution and energy as are the 
imperatives of conscience or the ten commandments or the cove- 
nants. They all spring from God ; they are all exhibitions of his 
immanence and government ; they all enhance his glory. No less is 
this true of the secondary results of art and literature. Hence, 
theology is the starting-point and goal of all genuine knowledge as a 
whole, and of all classified knowledges. For this we stand ; to this 
larger definition of theology we struggle. This we propose as our 
conception and outline of encyclopaedia. Therefore, the seculariza- 
tion of theology we do not allow as po ssible. Granted that the secu- 
larization was due to the slavery imposed by a mechanical church, to 
the tyranny of a mythical St. Peter or any other crystallized and 
abnormal form of Christendom, that was an unapostolic abuse ; the 
far-swing of the liberation therefrom was only another form of abuse. 
It was turning serfdom into license. In breaking loose from an 
untrue relation, the liberal arts lost sight of their birthright in 
theology. Terrible is the state of alienation which says to God, 
" into this laboratory thou canst not enter ; into this observatory the 
thought of thee cannot come ; in this field, or brook, or forest, thou 
mayst not disclose thy footprint ; with this swarming animal life thou 
hast nothing to do." Terrible, I say, is the attitude of the sciences 
which say : " God has no part in his own creation ; God has nothing 
to do with the reasoning power which searches out the formulated 
results ! " That is the position of the greater body of the church to- 
day, through meek acquiescence in the estrangement. From mis- 
taken grounds, she has been bothering herself for many years with 
the so-called reconciliations of science and religion ; she has prated 
in endless rhythms about the harmonies of truth in both realms ; she 
had constructed very un-Butler-like analogies, or re-adjusted her 
opinions of nature from the naturalistic side, or has despairingly 
affirmed that the gulf between them is fixed and inipassable. We 
dare aver that fot the Christian this is all bosh, and very unmanly 
bosh at that. For him, sun, moon, and stars are psalms ; for him, the 
thunderstorms and all forces are immediate divine ways, and the 
lightnings are the vivid reflection of the personal God who clothes 
himself therewith to display his glory ; the universe of things, the 
aggregate of its elements, the congeries of its laws, its primordial 
forms, its massed and complex orders, its incessant motions, are alike 
direct exhibitions of the all-wise God, and not self-existent, independ- 
ent potencies, not even simply illustrations of this or that moral 
quality in his excellent being. 



We have no business to entertain any other thought. Christ 
knows his own tvork, and he has divine and ethical ends in view in 
everything he has made. All the knowledges are theology, not 
science, not ethics, but theology, sublime, tranquil, eternal. 

Raphael has made his fresco in the Vatican symbolize but a 
portion of this stupendous truth, in that he represents theology as the 
divinarum rerum tiotifia, indeed, but as containing only the host of 
heaven* and the church on earth ; yet a glimmer of a wider range 
struck him when he introduced the figures of Dante, Savonarola, and 
the Fra Angelico. 

For that wider, all-comprehensive, fundamental, necessary, and 
indestructible thought this Seminary stands. It will reach out after 
the realization of this fact; it will sound this gospel in the ears of all 
educational systems in our day, many of thenii, alas, wholly atheistic, 
or wholly alienated from Christ. 

Observe, we are not speaking of a clergyman's theology ; we 
know no clergymen, and we decline to put this great word in such 
small moulds. We are speaking of Christ's theology and the 
Christian's understanding thereof. Now, there are three great fields 
into which this conception of theology must move : 

1. Research, — the hunt for truth, the investigation into facts, 
relations, methods, and laws of all the branches of cosmology, 
material and spiritual, as well as into all the parts of the second and 
corrective biblical revelation. There must be such original inquiry, 
such penetration into the secrets of every manifestation of God, such 
a bringing to light of essences and correlations in nature and history. 
Hardly a civilized nation but recognizes this and has for centuries 
established institutions whose members devote themselves to such 
inquiry almost exclusively. "Academy " is the term most generally 
applied to that body which pursues such investigational labor ; some- 
times the names " Institute," " Society " have* taken its place. There 
is no land without such organizations for natural science, for art, for 
literature, for history ; but I believe only one section of such an 
academy in all the world is at this day devoted to theology, even in 
its narrower sense. 

2. The next direction is the educational, — the inculcation of 
the results of research, the training of individuals competent to 
undertake the same, and again to instruct others. For this every 
apparatus, from the preparatory school to the university, or the 
separated professional institution, has been devised. In these, as a 
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rule, the penetration into origins and causes, elements, and so on, has 
a subordinate and limited play ; the main function is t# teach. 

3. The next direction is the publication or the announcement 
of the entire outcome of research and education, and in some cases, 
even, the reproduction of their form with a view to the physical, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual profit of the race. Academies and 
universities are therefore equipped with the appliances for such a 
dissemination of the conclusions of research and education. • The 
printing-press, the photographic art, the molding of casts are some of 
the effective agents to this end. 

We may observe in passing that we do not hold to the divorce of 
these three functions. It is better for the man of research to teach 
and to publish, if for no other reason than that otherwise he would 
begin to think research were an end in itself, and that it had no 
divine bearing or ethical interest. The teacher should also have 
opportunity for investigation, that he may speak as a witness and not 
as a gossip. This is all the more true with regard to those secondary 
laws of skill which come out df experience in teaching, in art, in 
literature. For the same reason it is better to unite the academy (in 
the large sense of that word, as a place for investigation) with the 
university, and not to separate them, as has been done in the imita- 
tion of an early fiction by French, English, Italian, German, Slavic, 
and, in large degree, American institutions. 

III. The Seminary also proposes to stand for another funda- 
mental principle : the sovereignty of spirit over reason, soul, and 
body. The amusing attempts of the ages to rationalize Christianity, 
to give a definition to reason such as Coleridge does, in order to lead 
captive the function and supremacy of the Spirit, are the vagaries of 
a mistaken psychology. The ecclesiastical forms of Platonism, 
ancient, mediaeval, modern ; the older English latitudinarianism ; the 
present broad churchism, whether of the noetic or mystical type ; the 
struggle of mediation al theology ; the many-hued forms of rationalism, 
are futile endeavors to identify reason and spirit. We hold to that 
element of man's constitution which was dead through sin, but is 
made alive unto God, through the regeneration, which is distinctively 
the spirit, being in itself a faculty of which the understanding and the 
reason are only inferior parts, on which the Holy Ghost moves and 
produces all the phenomena of spirituality. 

We antagonize all forms of psychology which seek to belittle or 
eliminate the work of the Holy Ghost, in this strict and definite sense, 
upon this dominant part of the Christian constitution. The exercise 
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of his divine offices changes the relationship of the Christian to the 
world, to the natural man, and to the products of the natural man, 
in art, literature, philosophy, science, and government. It is 
precisely this awakened element of his personality, this point 
of impact for the Trinity, and more distinctively for the Holy 
Ghost, that gives the Christian his chief vantage-ground. It is 
this factor which differentiates him from the man of the world, which 
makes him choose the Spirit of Christ rather than the spirit of the 
world. It is this element, illuminated by the Holy Ghost, which 
ought to reconstruct research, education, and publication. 

IV. It is from that branch of theology which concerns the 
revelation contained in the Bible, that we propose to make our 
beginning. We have already termed it apocalyptics, to distinguish it 
from that other constituent of theology which we have called 
cosmology, as well as from that other realm which concerns the 
unknown. This biblical science has its classifications described in 
its special Encyclopaedia and Methodology, according to whose 
system the following are the logical unfoldings : 

1. Exegetical theology. 

2. Historical theology. 

3. Systematic theology. 

4. Experiential theology. 

5. Practical theology. 

The manifold subdivisions we need not here refer to, except to 
say that their arrangement is according to a logical and historic order, 
and that each one of these separate studies is equally a science in 
itself. 

To the development of this greatest of the theological sciences 
(viz., apocalyptics) the same directions as in the general theology are 
necessary, — (i) that of research ; (2) that of pedagogics; (3) that of 
publication. In the same way, also, these are not to be separated 
from one another in the individuals who undertake them, nor ought 
they to be pursued in different places ; the same persons ought to 
investigate and ought to teach where it is possible ; the same institu- 
tion should foster the investigational, the pedagogical, and the publish- 
ing functions. 

But why insist on the duty of research in apocalyptics ? Why 
not limit ourselves to the pedagogic function? For the following 
reasons : 

I. No pedagogic office can retain its freshness, usefulness, and 



progress without severe, exact, original inquiry, and that not borrowed 
at second hand, but the genuine work of the teacher himself. How- 
dry and sluggish would become the drill in chemistry if the chemist 
had no native results to produce, or could not even exhibit the old 
truths under nev forms of experiment ! How crystallized and inan- 
imate would become philology, its grammar, its lexicon, its literature, 
unless endless analysis and comparison were going on, unless the 
expounder came fresh from his codices and texts ! Similarly, what 
would become of the Hebrew or the Greek of the sacred records, 
what of the historical contents of the books, what of the great truths 
therein concreted, without an incessant penetration into the elements 
and affiliations of their speech, into the ever-increasing volume of 
illustrative records, monumental and written, and the constant revisal 
of the grounds on which the logical structures have been reared? 
If the activity in research be an innate duty for all features of cosmo- 
logical theology, it is still more the imperative law of apocalyp- 
tics. Indeed, such research is essential for the simplest forms of 
practical teaching. This alone can give continuous vivacity and 
growth to the ministry in its education of the people, and in its 
preaching duty as well. 

2. Again, it is vital for the church's apologetics. She has 
almost always committed her defense to her enemies, or else has 
learned the facts for her vindication from what her foes have inadvert- 
ently placed at her disposal. Multitudinous Egyptologists, Assyriolo- 
gists, psychologists, philosophers, historians, and philologists, have 
used research in order to overthrow the Christian faith. They have 
sought for material wherewith to travesty and falsify divine truth. 
The church has stared in stupid astonishment and agony over every 
new phase of geological, biological, philological, and archaeological 
attack. She has suffered the loss of souls and all the hell of doubt 
for her antipathy to and sluggishness in doing scientific work ; she 
has declined the path of vigorous research from Christian stand- 
points, and left God's vast areas of nature and humanity to her 
opponents. Consequently, she has made needless concessions to 
these foes ; she has adopted now this, now that transient theory ; she 
has flung herself headlong into wrong exegeses, into baseless history, 
into false scientific explanations, allowing herself to be pushed to the 
wall through her insufferable and treacherous ignorance. Dare we 
say that she ought to be alive for the glory of her God by seeking out 
his facts ? Surely she ought to be first afield when the dew is 
upon the grass ; first in the heavens ; first in the seas ; first in the 
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ruins of Egypt ; first in the mounds of Assyria, Babylonia, the land 
of the Hittite, the Grecian, the Roman ; first in the fossil-beds and 
rocks ; first in all regions, for the love of Christ, for the love of the 
Spirit's glorious embellishments of nature and his forces in history, 
for the love of the Father's orderly house. 

When can we startle evangelical Christendom into this needful 
duty ? Alas, that she leaves it always to the so-called liberal to initiate 
these steps, and with such concessions as are to the depletion of 
spirituality and to the serious danger of the apocalyptic realm. Let 
us learn to anticipate the foe in every branch of apocalyptics, and 
ultimately in cosmology, by a body of Christian investigators, men 
who know in whom they have believed, and who advance into 
Christ's spiritual and natural worlds as moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Evidently a succession should be provided for. Does it do to 
depend upon an occasional Tregelles, or a phenomenal Tischendorf ; 
one Stubbs here, or one Wattenbach there ; one Gregory at Leipzig, 
or one George Smith at London ? Must we look for the carrying for- 
ward of these studies to the casual great men, who are, alas, too 
often without means and without a home ? Or do you expect the 
pastors to become experts, when they hardly know how to meet all the 
purely practical claims of the ministry, daily increasing, too, and 
when they have no apparatus, or can amass it only by ventures and by 
neglect of their parishes ? You need an unbroken line of men of 
research, and where are they to be gathered? Ought they to be 
scattered up and down the land, a series of isolated explorers, toiling 
at hap-hazard and upon no common plan } Surely the church must 
give them a place in her theological seminaries, and thus furnish her- 
self with an endless series of skilled apologists. 

3. Research in apocalyptics is needful, because there is no last- 
ing Christian activity, no permanency to Christian work, unless 
science unceasingly refresh and stimulate the roots thereof. History 
is full of instructive lessons in this matter. German pietism, at first 
so vitalized by genuine study of the Word, became exhausted and 
collapsed during its second stage, the moment it broke loose from the 
eternal sources of true Christian thought and life, and directed itself 
to simple emotional exercises, to multiplied worship and to unscientific 
work. The low church, so toilfully reared by Simeon, has fallen into 
utter dryness and shallowness because it ignored even the plainest 
Christian investigation into the sacred records, and kept on churning 
the ancient milk, and for ever rearranging a fossilized system that 
rattled with aridity like the brown leaves of an oak in winter, while 
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broad and high churchmen cultivated at least some science, and 
framed their new ethical ministries after this pattern. English low 
churchism scarcely merits a recognition, so low has it fallen, so slow is 
its motion. Evangelicalism in our country has also turned its back 
upon research, and continues to work with ancient tools, and to 
content itself with re-dressing scholastic statements or falling into un- 
healthy revivalisms, or refusing to conduct her charitable work on 
sociological principles. Can it hope to escape a like fate with 
unscientific pietism and an unscientific low churchism ? Surely, the 
sympathies of youth cannot rest long in such beaten and expended 
soil. They will even prefer brilliant error to an unrenewed truth. 
This seminary wants to awaken the evangelical faith of New England 
to stand for research, for pedagogics, for publication. 

4. Further research in apocalyptics is vital, because this very 
biblical revelation we affirm to be the corrective of the realm of 
cosmology ; not that it can vary a substance, or a genuine method, or 
legitimate inductions therefrom, for these are also disclosures of 
God ; but that it can correct the heart of the observer ; that it can 
make. him first a child of God, a son of the Father ; that it can effect 
a reconciliation through repentance and by faith in the work of 
Christ. For it takes blindness from his eyes and hardness from his 
heart ; it removes the veil in the reading, and sends him forth to 
interpret the fossils, the seas, and the mountains, the spirit, the soul, 
and the body, art, literature, and history, as a rectified observer, a 
regenerated inquirer, a man of God, who reads the great book of 
nature as Christ read it, with an ever-present eucharist, " I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes." It gives ears to hear what the Spirit saith, so that in all his 
patient toil the seeker shall sing, " Worthy art thou, our Lord and 
our God, to receive the glory and the honor and the power ; for thou 
didst create all things, and because of thy will they were, and were 
created." 

The unhallowed abuses by deistic, agnostic, heathen speculators 
in this realm, we do not undertake to debar, but to criticise them 
from the higher Christian experience ; their intrusion, with their 
awful irreverence for nature and mind, into the office of teacher in 
our religious institutions, we do insist is a great wrong to Christian 
education. Whatever the world out of God may do about it, the 
believer in Christ can do no other thing than cling to the covenants 
of his Lord, which concern not only the relations of persons, but the 
relations of environment. 
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V. It is a natural induction from the above, that research, 
education, and publication, in apocalyptics, as in cosmology, demand 
the largest recognition of consecrated specialists in the given sciences 
of encyclopaedia. The time has gone by when you can expect one 
man to be a patient reader of codices, to be a writer of grammar and 
a compiler of lexicons, and add to that the study of canonicity on its 
enormous historical side, and follow that up with the laws and use of 
commentation ; in other words, to combine 'the labors of a Kennicott, a 
Gesenius, a Bleek, a Reuss, and a Delitzsch, on the one hand, — a 
Teschendorf, a Winer, a Grimm, a Wescott, a Meyer, on the other. 
The time has gone by when you can expect one man to cover the 
annals of creation, the annals of paleontology, the annals of anthro- 
pology, the annals of ancient history, the annals of mediaeval history, 
the annals of modern history, chronology, geography, statistics, the 
history of culture, the history of literature, of art, of philosophy, and 
biography, then to add to these as capstones, biblical theology and 
the history of doctrine, and yet expect him to make researches, and 
also to publish ! 

And so we might continue to illustrate our ancient imbecilities ; 
but it is needless ; you have already emphasized the necessity for 
specialists by dividing the exegetical chair ; by trebling the practical 
chair ; by halving more recently the systematic chair ; that law must 
be applied everywhere in order to bring forth competent textual 
critics, Assyriologists, Egyptologists, Syriac scholars, well-furnished 
exegetes, good chronologists, good palaeographists, good diplomatists, 
good geographers, good biblical theologians, and so on. There can 
be no adequate research and no adequate teaching, and consequently 
no adequate science, without the recognition of this goal and the per- 
sistent endeavor to reach it. And the men who are appointed to 
these chairs must begin young, and generally after a sufficient 
practical experience with men, in order to make anything of them- 
selves or of the science for the church's sake, or for the well-being 
of the social order. 

VI. Another inference from the above must needs be the 
supply of the necessary apparatus by which the specialist may 
investigate, teach, and publish. We have already the beginnings of 
the library, which has a few, and yet but a few, rudiments for the 
philologian and the historian. We have also by sufferance the 
mission-stations, for the practical illustration of city evangelization, 

•-and for pursuing sociological studies. We have a choral society, 
whose splendid powers are but beginning to be developed. We hope 
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also to have what bears the ill-starred name of museum, with its 
apparatus for inquiry and study in anthropology, in culture-history, in 
geography, in comparative religion, and in many other directions ; the 
initiative was taken long ago, and its first fruits lie boxed up in garret 
and cellar against a better day. We have been compelled to forego 
many rare and not to be repeated opportunities for extending these, 
because of the indifference of the evangelical church to this crying 
necessity. Such are the 'present arts of reproduction through 
photography and casts, that great appliances can be secured at an 
inconsiderable outlay, and yet we have to stand and wait, and first 
create sympathy with such expanded views of theology, as if the Book 
of God were not full of the duty thereof. 

By this time, I have no doubt, the struggle of the practical has 
risen in some hostility to this ideal scheme. You are asking how this 
can be done — what good is it all going to do ? Or you are reflecting 
to yourself, and possibly whispering to your neighbor, "that is a 
tolerable scheme, but our span is not long enough to see it in running 
order, and our purse is not deep enough to meet its enormous bills.'* 
The theory as a Christian you can scarcely deny to be valid and 
reasonable, and you will add thereto a hoary apothegm, that Rome 
was not built in a day. Nothing is enduring, not even a revolution, 
that is not a growth. Mere difficulties are no arguments against, but 
rather provocatives to endeavor. If these things be true, there must 
be a way. There is no mountain so high but that before Zerubbabel 
it shall become a plain ; there is no enterprise so hazardous that, if 
it be just, has not in it the elements and prophecy of success, and 
some Moses or Daniel to wring that success out of all oppositions. 
The world and the state do just these very things before your eyes, 
and are successful in their way ; why not evangelical Christians ? If 
what has been suggested is part of the structure of the kingdom of 
God, if these be lines for its orderly upbuilding, as surely as that 
kingdom is potentially and actually superior to all the confederated 
powers of naturalism, so surely must it carry these principles to 
victory in its own triumphal train. Nothing is worthy of that king- 
dom which is not the product of faith ; which does not require con- 
suming energy ; which does not involve an entirety of consecration, 
the largest indulgence of hope, the fullest unreserve of sacrifice. We 
are forbidden to take niggardly, shriveled, parched views of the 
divine movement as a whole or in its parts, least of all of its 
investigational, educational, communicatory forms. 

If congregational evangelicalism could make a benefaction like 
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that which is constructing a university at Worcester ; if it could rise 
to a height of charity such as moved Johns Hopkins to found a great 
institution at Baltimore ; if it could imitate the grand bequest of Stan- 
ford for California ; yes, if only its men of wealth (and many are they) 
would combine to do for scientific theology what is being done for 
non-Christian institutions, the land over, no ideal we have painted 
would seem extravagant or visionary for a day after the sum is sub- 
scribed. Brethren, it is ideal only because you have not given it sub- 
stance. Nevertheless, it is granted that we must have a foundation, 
and we have no thought of starting from the pinnacle. Our aim has 
been to show a unity of plan, according to which we may lay our cor- 
ner-stones aright, and that the ages to come, which may finish the 
spires, the topmost foliations, and the crockets, shall have no com- 
plaint to make of the narrowness and lack of solidity in the basis. 
If the universe did begin from nebulae, it has not ceased making 
nebulae, though a great many solid and aged worlds are afloat in its 
spaces. We do not propose a great academy and university before 
we have the seminary structure wrought out. 

What, then, are the practical problems ? While asserting and 
maintaining all these enunciated thoughts, we have already begun 
with the crown and rectifier of all sciences, viz., with apocalyptics, 
the science within the sphere of the Book. From that has been built 
the department of encyclopaedia and methodology, with two repre- 
sentatives ; the department of exegetical theology, with already two 
specialists ; the department of historical theology, with as yet but 
one professor ; the department of systematic theology, with two 
teachers ; the department of experiential theology, not organized ; 
the department of practical theology, with three exponents. 

The main function of the Seminary as it now exists is the educa- 
tional one, the investigational being subordinate as yet, and the publi- 
cational branch not at all begun. // is our purpose first to complete the 
educational factor. And in this part, before moving farther in new 
lines of specialties, we must have those which already exist adequately 
endowed ; the department of practical theology and its dependents, 
music and elocution, are without any self-supporting provisions ; yet, 
even these very practical things your most practical of men leave 
without suitable support ! * After those now organized are put upon 
their own feet, we surely must have a specialist in biblical theology, 

*. After the above had been written, it was learned that an ideal pastor and his 
ideal wife, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. John Wood, of Fitchburg, Mass., had given a 
munificent and very practical donation to the department of practical theology. 
3 
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and a second specialist for biblical history. No faster than the 
evangelical church calls for it, by her response to our appeal, can we go 
forward to the other subdivisions, and to the enlargement of the appar- 
atus for research and the apparatus for publication. Surely, this is 
thoroughly practical ; this is not visionary ; this is not a Utopian 
scheme. If the ideal has been suggested, it is that we may avoid a 
hodgepodge of miscellanies, a disorderly arrangement of chairs with 
fantastic names, without correlation and without significance. The 
goal may not be attained for centuries, but it is a genuine goal and 
worth the working for ; and is there a Christian that can deny its solid- 
ity, truth, and desirability ? Is it not a faithful presentation of the cry- 
ing requirements of the kingdom of God ? Now, let no man and brother 
say, this is a beautiful but illusory dream ; he who offers such criticism 
will have read history in vain, or not read it at all. Not all history is 
progress ; a great deal of it is deterioration ; even evolution has had 
to modify itself by the fact of dissolution ; and anything that militates 
against the universality and pervasiveness of the kingdom of God, is 
destructive, disintegrating, fatal ; and such is that secularizing revolt 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which should have been a 
spiritualizing revolt, and to the task of readjusting which we would 
reverently address ourselves. 

And now we must advance to a few particulars as axioms in the 
scientific development of the Seminary. 

I. The institution should stand for and exemplify a scientific 
handling of the Scriptures, recognizing the Book as an authentic 
revelation given in genetic and historic form, a body of truth in the 
concrete. The systemization of its truths is to be made wholly by 
inductions and deductions according to philological, historical, and log- 
ical principles, and these results are to be accepted as in so far final. 
This alone is scientific apocalyptics ; this alone produces evangelical 
religion. Any subjective approach, any a priori method of interpre- 
tation is as vicious a process in this realm, as it has proved to be in 
unfolding the world of matter or of mind. Hence, all other herme- 
neutical attempts, such as are applied to the elucidation of no other 
language or literature, the analysis of no other historical documents, 
but which are here invented in order to set aside or to make rational 
the language and the history of the Old and New Testament, we say all 
these contain a radical error, and are not scientific. We must contend 
that any trumpet of ecclesiastical authority or tradition; that any 
enlargement of the sphere of reason ; any interpretation by the so-called 
moral sense ; any elucidation by the Christian consciousness or by 
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the literary or aesthetic feeling, — these all produce unscientific results, 
and engender equally unevangelical religion and morality. Our 
polemical attitude is therefore not so much concerned with this or 
that particular doctrine of an unscientific theology as with the vital 
principle by which this unscientific theology is constructed ; and yet 
as a consequence we must also differ radically and antipodally from 
its conclusions. True breadth, true liberality, true liberty, can only 
come by science. 

2. This Seminary also stands for the reconstruction of system- 
atic theology out of biblical theology, so that the revelations of the 
Christian consciousness and all the interblending of philosophic 
schemes shall be subordinated thereunto, and that the true grouping 
of the doctrines thereunder shall not be the purely logical, but the 
logical as unfolded in history. At all events, a construction and 
massing of the system must be wholly through the material afforded 
by biblical theology, so that symbolics, dogmatics, and philosophy can 
but afford normal or abnormal illustrations thereof ; this holds, too, 
with regard to ethics. 

3. This Seminary also maintains the right to reconstruct historic 
creeds by this scientific method, so far as these creeds are strictly 
confessions of what the truth is ascertained to be ; and this it asserts 
in order that the confessional life of the church may itself grow and 
have liberty of expression, and so become more and more the utter- 
ance of a scientific Christianity, and form one basis for ultimate 
union. 

4. This Seminary stands also for the restoration of the Apostolic 
Church on the lines of its ideas in doctrine, worship, and government. 
Progress is to be wholly along the paths of authoritative conceptions 
given by the Spirit of God, such as the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers, the liberty in Christ, and the free movement of the Holy 
Spirit. 

5. This Seminary also stands for the ethical as well as divine 
aim of all science, for the development of the kingdom by the eleva- 
tion of men in spirit, soul, and body. It commits itself to use all 
results of research, education, and publication to this end. It enters 
actively into the field for the rehabilitation of society and the state 
after the Christian concepts. It would not remain aloof from any 
agency that would foster such reformation • it desires to put itself 
into fellowship with living movements ; with missionary enterprises, 
foreign, home, and city, with religious educational activities, with all 
forms of labor that exemplify practically our human brotherhood and 
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the divine filiation. It would help in research as to these matters ; 
it wants to yield scientific fruit therein ; it needs'the joy and blessing 
of deeds. It refuses to be a hermitage or a monastery ; it declines 
living any isolated life ; it longs to be with men, and in men, and for 
men, as we hope it is through, in, and for God. 

Let us now come to some practical steps. How are we to make 
effective these conceptions through the existing machinery of the 
institution ? Here, too, certain evident and available rules shall guide 
us : 

1. The enlargement of our fellowship by augmenting the actual 
community which underlies and fashions our work. Those who desire 
to reach far with ideas of solidarity must also increase their own 
solidarity ; the many-branching tree needs widely-diffused and strong 
roots, the high-vaulting and pinnacled cathedral needs strong but- 
tresses, solid, flying, and hanging, and massive piers and clustered 
columns as well. 

2. Unity. The complex machinery must be reduced to har- 
mony ; the quantity thereof, internal and external, is ample, but needs 
to be concentrated. This unity dare not be one of mere centraliza- 
tion or autocratic rule ; yet there must be a permanent center for 
Pastoral Union, trustees, prudential committee, faculty, and internal 
administration; the governing, the educating, and the economic 
branches should all be animated by the one idea, the neglect of which 
in the Seminary has caused no little confusion and action at cross- 
purposes. 

3. A third principle is the predominance of the spiritual element, 
the treatment of the kingdom of God not wholly as a business enter- 
prise. While the prudential element is essential as a conservator, 
and according to such business principles as are still universally 
recognized, yet that is not to be the end of the Seminary ; it was 
founded not primarily to make it a magnificent financial success, 
although we desire it to be that, but its main function was to be a 
spiritual success for the kingdom, through fidelity to evangelical belief. 
Therefore, the money element should be baptized with the spirit of 
subordination to the ideal. The dollars and cents should have eyes 
and ears of faith ; they should be willing stewards, and not aim to be 
masters of the mysteries. To keep our machinery in harmonious 
motion the oil of the olive trees is ever needful. May the Holy Ghost 
always rule in the Pastoral Union, in the board of trustees, in the 
prudential committee, in the faculty, in the internal administration. 
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In the application of these principles the Pastoral Union should 
have a constituency embracing — 

1. A geographical Congregationalism, so as to be knit with all 
the areas of our form. 

2. It should have allies in all Congregation alists who adopt 
the scientific principle for the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
whether these brethren be in the North, the South, the East, or the 
West, whether they be in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, or Australia. 

3. The devout and loyal non-ministerial ranks, fictitiously called 
laymen, God's own priests and fountains of authority, should be 
made a part of the Union. The board of trustees should have a 
representative from the faculty, that the two bodies be not ignorant 
of one another's thoughts and doings ; should hold more frequent 
meetings, so as to keep alive a spiritual unity with the interior 
administration of the institution ; should subdivide itself into com- 
mittees for the special supervision of particular branches of the 
work. The faculty representative should also be a member of the pru- 
dential and other committees of the trustees, in order to intelligent 
co-operation. 

The spiritual bonds between the alumni and the institution in its 
governing and teaching factors must be drawn closer and closer by 
their election into the Pastoral Union, by representation in the board 
of trustees, by being the main source of supply for the corps of 
instruction. Certainly, the mother and her sons can have only one 
thought and desire ; their honor, their welfare, their success, are inter- 
blended. 

In the faculty the old office of president of the Seminary has 
been renewed, with the intention of making a center of unity for the 
entire institution. 

For recruiting the teaching staff, the principle of selection from 
the alumni, all other things being equal, has been thoroughly 
established. 

The corps of research, instruction, and publication is to be 
graded ; promotions are to be made from one grade to the other, 
according to time of service, success, capacity, character, and such 
gradation and promotion require, as their natural supplement, a 
scaling of the salaries. 

The established lectureships are to be delivered by specialists 
alone. Those of the alumni who have" proved themselves capable 
students in some particular branch of science, are to be empowered 
and encouraged to deliver the results thereof, through the medium of 
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the Seminary, by lectureships and by publication, when these may 
become feasible. 

The main points concerning the student life are as follows : 

1. A change is to be wrought as funds may allow, by which the 
scholarships shall become rewards of fidelity, talent, and character, 
and not miscellaneous prizes for the first applicant, regardless of his 
qualification. 

2. Sufficient provision of work, by which students may be 
enabled to earn enough to carry them through their course without 
too much subtraction from that time which ought to be mainly 
devoted to study. 

3. The filling-up of the complement of fellowships, two for two 
years for alternate classes, and a third for such of the fellows as dis- 
play ability in research and teaching. By this system there never 
need be any such strain on the institution as has been experienced in 
the changes of the last year ; there will always be a reserve of 
earnest and efficient Christian specialists. 

4. The advanced class is to be given almost entirely a special- 
istic direction. 

5. The curriculum is to be extended to a fourth year when 
educational sentiment shall have come to some comity on this 
subject. 

6. The privileges of the Seminary course are to be offered — 
(a.) To Christian teachers and journalists. Surely, these are only 
variant forms of gospel ministry, and which are more potent.'* 
Who should have a more thorough training in .the Word of God, and 
in the history of His kingdom ? The narrow interpretation of the 
ministry hitherto prevalent in most seminaries is a relic of sacerdotal- 
ism, and is wholly unapostolic in idea. We would welcome with 
extended arms all who want to teach for Christ, in school-room or 
through the press. (If.) Moreover, those who desire special instruc- 
tion in any one or several departments, without reference to a full 
course, and having in view forms of Christian work, or the cultivation 
of science, shall have the privileges of such elected courses, through 
fee or the courtesy of the pedagogic staff, (c.) Surely, too, the multi- 
tudes of Christian women, graduates of colleges, who enter upon any 
form of Christian work, should also have the opportunity of biblical 
training before undertaking these grave duties ; nay, they should be 
compelled to undergo the preparation. We can only wonder that no 
provision has hitherto been made for them. We invite the demand 
for such privileges, that we may be compelled to meet the high 
necessity. 
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7- It is also proposed to inaugurate on a larger scale, institutes 
after the manner of the German seminary system, giving facilities for 
original research in all departments, with the courses carefully 
marked out and largely optional, but under such regulations as shall 
prevent dissipation of labor. Such institute courses should be 
accorded to all those who propose to enter upon Christian work as 
above mentioned. 

8. The examination system is to be recast so as to become a 
more serious business, and a better test of the labors of the year. 
Some new and approved methods will be introduced at the earliest 
possible day. 

Nor can we pass by our relationship to the city of Hartford ; we 
desire to enter into its entire life ; we long for the cordial regard of 
all its good people. A crying mistake of many a university and col- 
lege town is the lack of good fellowship between the citizens and the lit- 
tle scholastic community, — a relic of that ancient abuse which made the 
school a privileged government by itself. We have withheld nothing 
from the free use of Hartford, our library, our Carew foundation, our 
Foreign Mission Course, our Choral Union, with the free services of 
our able Professor, as well as the use of hall and instrument, our 
students in Sabbath-school and mission work ; surely in all these the 
citizens have reaped no little advantage from us ; and all possible 
facilities that can promote Christian culture shall be extended as they 
may be established. And we desire in turn to bear grateful testimony 
to the social facilities accorded our fraternity ; to the kindness of the 
pastors and the churches ; to the courtesy of the press ; to the noble 
benefactions of eminent citizens ; to the body of honored men who 
carry so much on their patient shoulders for our welfare. We often 
hear the complaint from outside, " Why does not the rich and pros- 
perous Hartford do more for you ? " It may be safely said, no place 
has done more, probably not all the places together have done as much ; 
over one-half of our funds are the gifts of kind hearts out of this fair 
and lovely city. Therefore, we rejoice in our hospitable, generous 
home, and we pledge ourselves to help in building up her bright 
fame. 

Such is an outline of our thought concerning this institution. 
The inauguration of a President of the Seminary affords the best 
occasion for its publication. These are ample ideas, but he who is 
called to be the unit of them is well aware how feeble is his power to 
bear so grave a charge. And yet on no other plan is he content to 
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labor, and unless he be thoroughly assured of the heartiest confidence 
and cooperation on the part of all the governing factors as he 
has been on the part of the teaching body, he has no courage 
for any form of service which does not reflect these profoundest con- 
victions of his study and experience. May the concepts and practi- 
cal features alike be welcome to you, our sovereign constituency, the 
Pastoral Union. May they evoke from you deepest prayers and in- 
spire larger hope, and stimulate your knowledge of and love for the 
kingdom of God. But do not rest in this ; grant us your practical 
aid ; do not withhold your cooperation, and this cooperation may 
express itself in various and helpful forms. 

Let these be themes upon which you yourselves shall not only 
think, but speak as occasion may be afforded. 

Do you especially present it to your churches, that there be a 
living ecclesiastical sympathy with the education of the ministry, 
and, so far as possible, the churches themselves contribute yearly to 
the foundation of a scholarship, or to the general funds of the 
seminary, or to some selected part of its work. 

Do you also present it to individual Christians to enlist the 
interest of men and women of culture and wealth ; that you enforce 
these very points suggested in this address, amplified by your own 
reflection, the duty of the church to cultivate science, the duty to 
teach it, and the duty to publish it. 

Do you direct the attention of youth to the vastness of the scope 
of theology, and to the nature of the education herein proposed. 
Put this Christian conception of natural sciences, philosophy, and 
literature before them, the magnificent sweep of the kingdom of God, 
the " coherent heterogeneity " of its parts, the splendid goals. Above 
all, put the claims of the service upon them ; expound the thought of 
this larger, fuller duty to the Christian Endeavor societies, to the 
Good Will clubs, to the Young Men's Christian associations, to the 
women's colleges, and to the Christian sisterhoods. 

Now we commit it to your fostering care, as we have long com- 
mitted it to the wisdom and love and blessing of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 



